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| thanks to the Editor of the Daily Mail, 


September 17, 1902.] 
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Piscoces 


Row Zealand, 


—— 


PARDONABLE EXTRAVAGANCE. 


She (getting tired), ‘‘SPEECH IS SILVER, BUT SILENCE IS GOLDEN.” 
He. ‘‘ WELL, IF SPEECH IS ONLY SILVER, ONE CAN BETTER AFFORD TO WASTE IT.” 








|ordered the arrest of all the red-haired 
|men in the neighbourhood. Twenty- 
seven men were accordingly thrown into 
| prison, which then caught fire. 


CHARIVARIA. 


Mr. Seppon has left us. At the 
moment of departure he sent a letter of 
referring to that organ as a “ valuable | Sah op ra 
paper.” This was duly published. But| The commission sent out under the 
as a similar testimonial appeared in the | ®USpices of the Foreign Office to case 
Daily Express, we are still left in doubt | !™%° the mysterious “ sleeping sickness 
as to the relative places occupied in the |‘ Nganda, is making considerable 
Great Man’s estimation by these two | Progress, and it is confidently expected 
leaders of public thought. that a cure for Foreign Office clerks will 

fee shortly be discovered. 


A man at Colchester named ToL. 
confessed to the murder of an American 





In New York 40,000 children are 


Our bright little contemporary, the 
Motor Car Accidents Record, announces 
that it will shortly be enlarged to 
double its present size. 


Naturat History Nore.—A King Fisher 
| has been seen at Loch Muick. 








AD DULCIE RIDENTEM. 


How time does flit ! 
How sweet ’twould be 
Could Dutcte sit 
Upon my knee 
As when a chit 


at Kansas City. The American authori- 
ties were communicated with, and they 


|cabled back, ‘‘ Extension of Toit not 


| desired.”’ 


Does this stand for ‘‘ extra- 


excluded from the schools owing to lack 
of accommodation. There is a great 
| desire among English school-children to 
emigrate to the States. 


Of two or three ; 
Ah! Dulce sit! 





dition,” or do they suppose we still | 
torture our prisoners on the rack ? | The Boer delegates have announced 
their intention of appealing for sub- 


At Werchoturskoje a coachman was | scriptions to the people of all civilised 





| Savagely assaulted by a man with a red | countries. The Teuton Press makes no 


beard. On hearing of this the chief | attempt to conceal its jubilation at the 
constable (a student of Sherlock Holmes) | inclusion of Germany in this category. 


— This daily fitte 


I coo and bill, 
To Dutcre writ 

With wooing quill ; 
Ah! if by wit 

I win my will— 
How Dulce erit ! 
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THE BRITISH ASS SPEAKS OUT. 

[At the opening Congress of the British Association, Professor Dewar in 
his Presidential speech attributed the commercial decline of England toa 
scandalous economy in technical education. It should be said that the 
Professor is not to be confused with the Sir Tomas Dewar who collaborated 
with Mr. Dan Leno in arranging a Comic Charity Cricket Match, played on 
the eame date, at the Oval.] 

At Belfast, where the orange blooms, 

The world has fixed its eye on 
The portent of the “ British Ass’ 
Assembled in a solid mass 

To coach the British Lion. 


’ 


I scan the President his speech : 
How pertinent, how true are 

The homilies he utters there— 

Greatest (but one) of all who wear 
The honoured name of Dewar. 


He laid a facile finger on 
The points that most concern us ; 
Naming the faults we ought to cure 
If we would stay our swift but sure 
Descent to sheer Avernus. 


He weighed the case as one who probes 
The germ of epidemics ; 

And scathingly exposed the cue 

To Britain’s fall: the thing is due 
To disregard of chemics ! 


Touching the wide commercial worth 
Of alkali and acid 

He found our training sadly crude, 

But, worse than this, our attitude 
Was criminally placid. 


Take coal-tar. How can patriots mark 
With undisturbed emotions 

To what a scientific pitch 

The Germans raise its use, so rich 
In dyes and smells and potions ? 


These Teutons filch our industries 
As fast as we invent ’em; 

Our total skill in chemic lore 

Compared with theirs is little more 
Than thirty-three per centum ! 


Our lavish rivals look beyond 
To-day and many morrows ; 

Caryecie’s Institute sustains 

A system for “ collecting brains ”’ 
Like butterflies or Corots. 


Meanwhile we squander year by year 
On secular researches 

Largesse enough almost to keep 

(Bought by the gross you get them cheap) 
Our infant schools in birches ! 


And so the others pass us by 
Knee-deep in mere stagnation, 
Still haggling over wordy views—- 
Li.oyp-Grorce’s and the Lord Knows Hucn’s-- 
On cleric ‘‘ Education.”’ O.S. 








We learn from the Sunderland Daily Echo that “the 
publishing firm of Wormser, of Amsterdam, announces that 
it will publish General p—E Wet’s boot in a few months’ 
time.’’ We shall still hope to have the other boot published 
eventually, so as to be on the same footing as our troops, to 
whom he so constantly showed a clean pair of heels. 





| believed that he had turned the corner. 


AN UNFINISHED COLLECTION. 

A sitence had fallen upon the smoking-room. The 
warrior just back from the front had enquired after Grorar 
Vanperpoop, and we, who knew that Grorce’s gentle spirit 
had, to use a metaphor after his own heart, long since been 
withdrawn from circulation, were feeling uncomfortable and 
wondering how to break the news. 

SmirTHson is our specialist in tact, and we looked to him to 
be spokesman. 

‘*GrorcE,” said Smituson at last, ‘“‘the late Grorar 
VaNDERPOOP——”’ 

‘*Late!’’ exclaimed the warrior; “‘is he dead?” 

“As any doornail,”’ replied Smitnson sadly. ‘‘ Perhaps 
you would care to hear the story. It is sad, but interesting. 
You may recollect that, when you sailed, he was starting his 
journalistic career. Fora young writer he had done remark- 
ably well. The Daily Telephone had printed two of his 
contributions to their correspondence column, and a bright 
pen picture of his, describing how Ler’s Lozenges for the 
Liver had snatched him from almost certain death, had 
quite a vogue. Lex, I believe, actually commissioned him 
to do a series on the subject.” 

‘* Well?” said the warrior. 

“Well, he was, as I say, prospering very fairly, when in 
an unlucky moment he began to make a collection of 
editorial rejection forms. He had always been a somewhat 
easy prey to scourges of that description. But when he had 
passed safely through a sharp attack of Philatelism and a 
rather nasty bout of Autographomania, everyone hoped and 
The progress of 


his last illness was very rapid. Within a year he wanted 


|one published from the offices of the Scrutinizer. 





This was the 
All the 
rest he had obtained with the greatest ease. I remember 
his telling me that a single short story of his, called The 
Vengeance of Vera Dalrymple, had been instrumental in 
securing no less than thirty perfect specimens. Poor 
GeorGe! I was with him when he made his first attempt 
on the Serutinizer. He had baited his hook with an essay 
on Evolution. He read me one or two passages from it. I 
stopped him at the third paragraph, and congratulated him 
in advance, little thinking that it was sympathy rather than 
congratulations that he needed. When I saw him a week 
afterwards he was looking haggard. I questioned him, and 
by slow degrees drew out the story. The article on Evolu- 
tion had been printed. 

‘“** Never say die, Grorce,’ I said. 
Dalrymple. No paper can take that.’ 

“He sent it. The Serutinizer, which had been running 
for nearly a century without publishing a line of fiction, 
took it and asked for more. It was as if there were an 
editorial conspiracy against him.” 

‘** Well?” said the man of war. 

“Then,’’ said Smrruson, ‘‘ Grorce pulled himself together. 
He wrote a parody of ‘The Minstrel Boy.’ I have seen a 
good many parodies, but never such a parody as that. By 
return of post came a long envelope aor the crest of 
the Serutinizer. ‘ At last,’ he said, as he tore it open. 

***Grorce, old man,’ | said, * your hand.’ 

“He looked at me a full minute. Then with a horrible, 
mirthless laugh he fell to the ground, and expired almost 
instantly. You will readily guess what killed him. The 

- ane . 
poem had been returned, but without a rejection form! 


but one + weg to make the complete set. 


‘Send them Vera 








Mr. Davitr has condemned the naming of potatoes after 
Lord Roserts, Lord Kitcwener, and other Generals by the 
Irish Agricultural Department. Quite so; the potato isa 
pomme, not a pom-pom, de terre. The right people to call 
the ‘‘ tubers”’ after are Messrs. Yerkes and Perks. 
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OUR NON-COMS. 


Orderly Sergeant (to officer). ‘‘BeG YouR PARDON Sor, BuT I’M WAN RATION SHORT. Who wit I give iT 10?’ 
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THE CRICKET ON THE SHELF. 


Cricker’s dead. No longer now 

The ball upon the bat impinges, 
Laurels drop from off the brow 

Of Jacksons, Frys, and RanJITsINHJIs. 


| Autumn leaves will soon be red— 


Cricket ’s dead. 


Though with many a place and date, 
Ovals, Lord’s, and Crystal Palaces, 
Statisticians divagate 
Into columns of analyses, 
All their interest now is shed— 
Cricket ’s dead. 


From the beach the tripper flits 
And the blatant German band rues ; 
Mr. Batrour intermits 
“ducation with St. Andrew’s, 
Bunkers now and rocks ahead !— 
Cricket ’s dead. 


Once again the Gay Lord Quex 
Irritates Sir Epwarp RussE.1, 
And with “ talionis lex.”’ 
Comes Pivero to the tussle. 
I—but angels fear to tread— 
Cricket ’s dead. 


The gun incarnadines the bird, 
MoraGan corners our armadas, 
From Dalmeny never a word 
Says the noble lord of Ladas, 
That historic quadruped— 
Cricket ’s dead. 


But these verses might go on 
From one cover to another ; 
Muses of Mount Helicon, 
Your afflatus I must smother ! 
I have said what I have said— 


Cricket ’s dead. 





THE THEATRICAL “PAR” OF 
THE FUTURE. 

( We may be at the outset of a lamentable 
period, in which the drama will decline, and 
criticism will usurp all the functions of entertain- 
ment,”’— Daily Chronicle.) 

Tue revival of Herod at His Majesty’s 
Theatre last night was rendered interest- 
ing chiefly by reason of the appearance 
of the dramatic critic of the Saturday 
Review, who descended the steps of the 
palace after the death of Aristobulus, 
and to the huge delight of a large 
audience, told both author and actors 
precisely what he thought of them. At 
the conclusion of what was a veritable 
tour de force, the curtain was raised six 
times in response to vociferous demands 
for the artist, and the remainder of the 
evening seemed comparatively flat and 
unprofitable. 


The most palpable hit in the new 
pantomime of Sindbad the Sailor at the 
Lane was made by Mr. Wittiam ArcuEr, 











Miller (looking after Cyclist, who has a slight touch of motor mania). ‘‘ WELL, TO BE SURE! 


THERE DO BE SOME MAIN IGNORANT CHAPS OUT 0’ LONDON, 
MANY ’ORSE POWER THE OLD MILL ’apD GOT.” 


’E COMES ’ERE ASKIN’ ME ’OW 








who, during the transformation scene, 
demonstrated to the complete satisfaction 
of a crowded house the connection of 
this particular myth with Scandinavian 
legend. Notwithstanding the length of 
the turn, the gifted performer was com- 
pelled by the gallery to repeat it three 
times, and the out-of-date harlequinade 
was in consequence judiciously omitted 
by the management. 





The attractions of the Belleof New York 
have been considerably strengthened by 





the inclusion of Mr. Ciement Scort’s | 
name in the bill. An inimitable series | 


of entertaining reminiscences now takes 
the place of the former absurd exhibi- 


much good advice is given as to the 
dangers of the stage as a career. This 
would doubtless have been even more 
valuable a few years ago, when there 
were still to be found young persons de- 
sirous of becoming players, as was only 
natural when the stage was not a mere 
vehicle for the exposition of the critic’s 
art. We have, however, changed all 
that. The ladies of the chorus, some 
of whom may have had pasts going 
back to the ancien régime, appeared 
thoroughly to appreciate Mr. Socort’s 
observations. They will be repeated 
every evening until further notice, and 


‘may be obtained, we are desired to 


state, in an attractive cover, at all 


tion of whistling in the shop scene, and railway stations, price one penny. 
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THE CANARY’S CHALLENGE. 


From the far Harz his parents came : 
Ile from his birth had learnt to tame 
The longing wild, the deep delight 
That spurs th’ untutored bird to flight 
Up in the azure belts of air, 

He knows not why, he recks not where, 
But up and up above the ground, 

And on and on, and round and round, 
Till, tired, but at his own desire, 

He stays his sudden flight of fire, 

And floats and sways and checks his fall, 
Then drops, a tiny feathered ball, 

His notes of passion spent and spilled, 
And all his eager quiverings stilled, 
Down from his height, and so retrieves 
His strength amid his sheltering leaves. 
No fierce desire for freedom stirred 
The little cage-born British bird. 
Comfort he had, and soon resigned 

The native wildness of his mind ; 

And, still contracting to his cage, 
Forgot his ancient heritage, 

His sires’ untrammelled life forgot, 
Forgot their airy flight, but not 

The gift that erst had marked them free, 
That kept him bound—their minstrelsy. 
He was his home’s delight, and grew 
To love his master ; and he knew 

His gentle mistress and her care, 

And kissed her lips and sang her fair. 
Gtapys he loved, who served his needs, 
And Doris with her freight of seeds ; 
And oft he shook his trembling tongue 
With note on note together strung, 
Intent to greet in glad surprise 

Sweet Cicety of the shining eyes. 

And he was manumitted too 

From his dear cage, and lit and flew 
Out and about through all the room’s 
Expanse, a flash of yellow plumes. 
Perched on a chair he would prolong 
His pure ecstatic burst of song, 

Then seek his master’s hand, and then 
Hop meekly to his cage again. 


a t} & 


They took him down one summer’s day, 
And bore him, cage and all, away, 

Far from his loved familiar home 

To England’s verge and o’er the foam. 
Within the Custom-house the crowd 
Was striving, jostling, talking loud : 
Some talked in Anglo-French, and some 
Talked English—nobody was dumb. 
The porters of that seaport town 
Banged each his load of luggage down ; 
Worn travellers, fumbling at the locks, 
Opened a trunk, a bag, a box; 
Costumed officials barred a path 

To women voluble with wrath ; 

And boys were darting here and there, 
And all was chaos and despair— 

When on that crowd, in heat immersed, 
Three clear cool notes of music burst. 

A moment’s pause, and then it thrilled 
In one triumphant swell that filled 

The shed our throng was pent within :— 
Oh, how it seemed to pierce the din 





| With rapier thrusts of melody ; 
The porters half forgot their fee, 

And all the noise died down and seemed 

Asleep, while still the bird-voice streamed 

In sudden twists, in quivering twirls, 

In rippling rows of liquid pearls, 

Gushing, as in a thirsty land 

A fountain splashes on the sand. 

For a short space no sound was heard 

But Cicety’s fittle captive bird 

Who sang as if his heart must break, 

With mere excess of trill and shake, 

And flung the challenge of his notes 

Defiant down the Frenchmen’s throats. 


He ceased ; the clamour rose again, 
And so at last we caught the train. 


R. C. L. 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


| It is a long time since my Baronite read a novel of such 
|entrancing interest as The Twickenham Peerage (METHUEN). 
| Mr. Marsu bases his plot on an incident as old as SHAKSPEARE’s 
|day. He pulls the strings so deftly that he makes the 
| worn-out topic live again with pristine vigour. My Baronite 
/never spoils a novelist’s game by disclosing his plot. He 
'recommends the gentle reader to get the book and find it 
|out for himself. In addition to its breathless interest, it is 
| full of character and bubbling with fun. 

| The Vultures (SmrrH, Etper) are the diplomatic repre- 
| sentatives of England, France, and the United States. Mr. 
Seton Merriman bestows upon them this name in token of 
| their habits of foregathering in certain capitals whenever 
|war is imminent. With the assistance of Mr. Carrenor, 
| representing Great Britain, M. Deutin, France, and Josrrn 
| P. Maneres, U.S.A., Mr. Merriman gives vivid pictures of 
the condition of things in Warsaw, where order still reigns 
'under the iron heel of Russia. In accordance with his 
| excellent manner when planning a novel, he makes a 
thorough study of the topography, history, and national 
| characteristics of the country in which the scene is set. In 
this case it is Poland, and clear light is flashed upon life in 
| Warsaw. ‘The princely house of Buxara, father, son, and 
|daughter, are admirable studies of character. But my 
| Baronite confesses he does not care for the three Vultures, 
| who are, or are designed to be, the principal personages 
|in the story. They become a little tiresome with their 
| affectation of capacity for seeing through a ladder beyond 
|the range of ordinary ken. ‘This is a conversation that 
| takes place. ‘‘ An old traveller said, as he passed CarTENor’s 
table at the Club, ‘The world must be quiet indeed, with 
you here in London.’ ‘I am waiting,’ replied Carrevor. 
|‘ What for?’ ‘I do not know,’ he replied, placidly con- 
'tinuing his dinner.” This sort of thing is repeated with 
| wearisome iteration. It was done in real life once for all, 
and much better, in the case of a lady still alive, whom 
|many of usknow. Seated by the side of Dizzy at the dinner 
| table, in critical times when Russia was threatening Con- 
|stantinople and British interposition was looked for, the 
| hostess, having discussed and settled the political situation, 
| said to her distinguished guest in thrilling whisper, “‘ What 
are you waiting for?’’ ‘I am waiting for you to pass the 
mustard,”’ said Dizzy. And, like Carrenor, he “ placidly 
continued his dinner.” Tue Baron pe Boox-Worms. 








AN article on ‘‘ Dress and Fashion ”’ in a well-known daily 
paper |makes the following statement, which Mr. Punch 
quotes for what it is worth :—“ In hose, extraordinary strides 
have been made of late.” 
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CHURCH THEATRES FOR COUNTRY VILLAGES—THE BLAMELESS BALLET. 


(‘‘ Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has expressed himself in sympathy with the scheme of the Rev. Forbes Pxi..trs for running theatres in connection 
with the Churches in country villages.”’] 
THERE WOULD, OUR ARTIST IMAGINES, BE NO DIFFICULTY IN OBTAINING WILLING CORYPHEES AMONG THE PEW-OPENERS AND 
PHILANTHROPIC SPINSTERS OF THE VARIOUS PARISHES. 











Unapproachable of men 
Stands the monarch of the glen. 


SUNSHINE THE TEMPTRESS. 





Tue bee is on the heather and the sun is on the Ben— At his sweet will he shall ramble 
Ho, there! Bookworm, shut your musty tome ! Over leagues of upland lawns, 
Come, ramble by the river that is leaping down the glen, While around him gaily gambol 
Come, climb the purple upland where the wild deer roam. Fairy fawns. 
I will show a thousand beauties which you ’ll never, never 
; see A BUN MOT. 
In your fusty, dusty volumes if you ‘Il only follow me : At the Confectioners’ and Bakers’ Exhibition at Islington | 
You shall see the waters falling, the public were defrauded of much enjoyment by the | 
O’er the sandy shallows brawling, omission of several allied industries, which would have been 
Dashing, splashing, of the deepest interest. For instance, no attempt was made 
Gaily flashing to explain the properties of alum as an article of diet, though 
Over rock and under tree. its well-known heated fragrance gladdens many a neighbour- 
And I'll show you, lying cool hood when the ovens are opened of a morning. Another 
In his deep and inky pool, strange oversight was of certain invariable ingredients (de- 
All secure, the wise old salmon scribed as “fruit” in the trade) contained in penny buns, 
Whom the angler cannot gammon. Bath buns, and scones. We refer to short lengths of stalk, 
There he lies serenely sleeping blackened skins, and stains of various colours, widely sup- 
While above him flashes bright posed to be portions of currants, sultanas, or even raisins. 
The frolic troutlet leaping But the separation of the original crude fruit from the 
In the light. ‘fruit’? as presented to us by the baker clearly involves a 


perfection of careful, mechanical skill that might well have 
formed one of the chief attractions of the show. 

May we express a hope that the above-named industries 
will be included in the curriculum of the National School for 
Bakers, recently opened at the Borough Polytechnic? Many 
sacred institutions are being torn from us in these revolu- 
tionary days ; but the Englishman will not readily part with 
the foods and refreshments of his youth. 


Come and scramble through the heather where the hill-tops 
touch the sky, 
Come and scale the peaks of granite where the eagles soar 
on high. 
See the white-tailed rabbits near you— 
How they scuttle when they hear you! 
Hurry-scurry 
In their flurry 
Swift as lightning off they fly. 














And I'll also show you where, ** A QuesTION oF THE Hour.’’—Asking a Railway Porter the 
With his antlers high in air, time of the next train’s departure for your holiday resort. 
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| “BOZ” AND BOULOGNE. 

‘** Now,” says the genial Chatelain de Darpevor as we sit 
at his table enjoying our coffee, chasse, and cigar, after an 
excellent déjeuner & la fourchette accompanied by “ the 
generous”’ to which we three pilgrims, being thoroughly 
conscientious, had done no more than strict justiee—‘‘ I pro- 
pose driving you to the pretty church at Condette, where you 
will see on a tombstone an inscription that will specially inte- 
rest you”’ (this to me), “‘as a member of ‘ The Boz Club.’”’ 

Kind Madame la Chitelaine was sure that there could not 
be a better way than the one proposed of spending the 
afternoon. One of her daughters, as well up as her father 
in all the local traditions, would be of the party, while the 
Chatelaine herself and another daughter, her ‘‘ understudy,” 
would await our return and welcome us with a “five 
o'clock,” meaning tea, et cetera, the latter being for those 
who might prefer this variant in refreshments. 

So with our Chatelain gaily driving a la frangaise, with 
cracking whip and (apparently to timid hearts) dangerously 
loose reins, we, in a light waggonette and pair, one of us on 
the box with our gallant coachman, and three in the open 
well behind— which, being innocent of any doors, gave more 


‘well behind ’’ on the road—were triumphantly conducted 
round all sorts of queer corners, skirting ditches yawning to 
receive us, and projecting banks, now down on one side, 
now up on the same side and down on the other, with ‘‘ Hé 
la-bas!”’ to a carrier’s cart blocking up the way, until the 
carrier himself, in the politest manner possible, emptied him- 
self and the contents of his cart into a fosse, his courtesy 
being acknowledged by the Chatelain with a cheery nod and 
smile, and ‘* Mille remerciments,”’ until we were taken at a 
sharp trot round a right-angled corner into a by-lane and 
landed at the gate of an unoccupied house standing in its 
own (or somebody else’s) park-like grounds. No help re- 
quired from groom or coachman, nor from a handy man 
(there wasn’t one) on the premises, as the Chitelain is pre- 
pared for such emergencies, and suddenly produces from 
somewhere a chain and a kind of rope halter, with which 
our ‘‘ steppers” are fixed up to a ring in the wall to be left 
there till called for again by us. Beautifully situated is the 
house, with lovely views, and a courtyard overshadowed by 
a big tree in the centre, which must have been the counter- 
part of the house that was in Caartes Dickens’s temporary 
occupation on the other side, not the Condette side, of 
Boulogne. But Cuartes Dickens may have stopped at this 
place for a short time before finally taking up his abode in 
the country nearer to, and north-west of, Boulogne, where 
he oceupied a house on the Calais Road, ‘on the very 
summit of the hill,” with ‘‘a private road leading out to the 
Column ”’ (see Book vii, Life of Dickens, pp. 457-468). 

Our host, having remounted his box and adroitly turned 
the horses and carriage quickly and safely round in a space 
wherein the unaccustomed eye would not have seen room 
for the manceuvring of a small donkey-cart, we were con- 
veyed at a sharp trot to the village, presumably of Condette, 
where in the garden of the quaint old inn the landlord’s 
son keeps some half dozen falcons, which, with their red 
hoods over their heads and their beaks and still sharper eyes, 
conveyed the idea of a party of rich old miserly money- 
lenders (queer birds these) on the look-out for something to 
pounce on. They were very friendly, out of business hours, 
| while their owner exhibited them. We regretted being 

unable to see the sport; but they were not going out that 
| day. Pleasantly saluted by hostess, host, and ‘‘ Pump the 
| Falconer,” a bright and intelligent youth their son, we 
| were then personally conducted to the Church and Terra 
} Sancta of Condette, which visit had been from the first le 
bout de notre pélerinage. 





than one of the party an occasional chance of being left | 


| The Church of St. Martin—again presumably so, since 
|there is an ancient statue here representing St. Martin on 
horseback (the figures are, I think, of wood, and coloured)— 
bes as pretty and bright as heart of man could wish a simple 
country church to be, scrupulously neat and clean, and 
| quite free from anything like that tawdriness of decoration 
| which, so frequently met with abroad, offends the peculiarly 
| English sense of the fitness of things. Then, taking us into 
the graveyard of the church, our Chatelain silently and im- 
| pressively points to a square tomb of pure white stone, on 
| the face of which is the inscription here reproduced teztu- 
| ellement : 

| ‘Tet repose le corps de Monsieur Ferdinand Beaucourt, 
|épouse de Frangoise Mutuel. Né a Bethune, Décédé a Con- 
dette Le 8 Mai 1881, & V’Gge de 75 ans et 8 mois.” 

Dickens knew this worthy gentleman from 1853 to 1856. 
So it is likely that he may hss changed his residence after 
Dickens had left, and have settled down at Condette. On 
another side, at right angles to the above, is clearly cut the 
following inscription :— 

“The Landlord of whom Charles Dickens wrote, ‘ I never 
did see such a gentle, kind heart.’”’ 

Here we stood for some time, each one of us liking rather 
to meditate than to break the silence. 

The sincerest thanks of our party are due to our Chatelain 
et Chatelaine and their bright daughters who had arranged 
for us so interesting a pilgrimage, and had so delightfully 
|carried it out. And the weather! Well, it was of all late 
summer days the most glorious, and never was*one more 
enjoyable. And that, Mesdames et Messieurs, is the verdict 
of us all here expressed by A Procressine PILcrm. 











| 


THE SONG OF THE DOUKHOBORS. 


[** The Doukhobors, a colony of whom was recently planted in Manitoba, 
have abandoned the use of horses, cows, and all domestic animals, which they 
refuse to keep in servitude.”—Daily Paper.] 
Tae Doukhobors! The Doukhobors! 

to be 
So absolutely uncontrolled—so fabulously free ? 
So potent are their principles, the zealous folk I sing 
Extend the rights which they enjoy to every living thing. 
The cows in that community no Jonger are subdued ; 
No dog among the Doukhobors remains in servitude. 
With institutions of their own the creatures are content ; 
The marmosets have got a Mayor, the pigs a President ; 
The kittens, if you pull their tails, consult solicitors ; 
The very rabbits have their rights among the Doukhobors. 


The Doukhobors! The Doukhobors ! 
views 

They lend a new significance to words we often use. 

If I were going to the dogs, I should not find it hard 

To go where dogs enjoy the height of popular regard. 

To call a Doukhobor an ass implies a compliment, 

And sheepish looks improve a man, by general consent. 

When ladies call each other ‘‘ cat,’’ in our domestic wars, 

I like to think how sweet it sounds among the Doukhobors. 


The Doukhobors! The Doukhobors! 
are, 

They go, perhaps, upon the whole, a little bit too far ; 

And though I’ve travelled many lands, from Hind to 
Helsingfors, 

I do not mean to try my luck among the Doukhobors. 


Who does not yearn 


With their distinctive 


Consistent as they 





On the mysterious disappearance of Prince RanJITSINHJI 
from the cricket field during part of the season :— 


“The Black-Bat Knight has flown.” — Tennyson. 
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DE OSCULIS ABOLENDIS. 


Darang, ah, what foolish fellow 
Tastes the honey of your lips ? 

As the wasp from golden-yellow 

Apricots, all ripe and mellow, 
Sweetness fondly sips. 


ALAA 


| s 





In the tresses, fair and golden, 
Of your rich luxuriant hair, 

Is his fluttering fancy holden, 

Whom your artless arts embolden, 
And its beauty rare. 

















Foolish boy! he little guesses, 

As with them he loves to play, 
There are microbes in those tresses— 
In the lips that he caresses 

What bacilli stray ! 


I, of kissing sworn despiser 
(Since I knew your broken vow), 
Once of spurious gold a miser, 
Growing older—yes, and wiser— 
Study science now. 








SIPS FROM ALL SAUCES. 
(By our Lunacy Commissioner.) 


Greepa Castie, the residence of Mr. 
Hawt Care, is lit entirely with liquid air. 

Mr. Crockett’s amanuenses use 900 
quarts of ink annually. 

Mr. H. G. Wetts has announced his 
intention of swimming the Channel 
from Folkestone to Boulogne next Friday 
in the company of the Sea Lady. 

Miss Marte Corettt’s name has been 
mentioned 11,941,264 times in the press 
since April ist. 

Count von Buetow, the German In- 

rial Chancellor, drinks nothing but 

arley-water. Hisintimates call him Bmx. 

Mr. Prowven, the humorous magis- 
trate, is a wonderful Arabic scholar. 
He considers the Koran the greatest 
book in the world after Mr. Jerome K. 
JeROME’s Three Men ina Boat. 

Mr. Kipetina’s new Motor-car is| 
christened “ Rikki-Tikki.” The motive- | 
power is bonzoline, and the chauffeur is | 
a full-blooded Mameluke, who saved his | 
master’s life during a free fight in the 
congested districts of Lompalanka. 

We understand that a revised version 
of Bizer’s famous opera is now being 
prepared by Mr. Harmswortn, under the 
title of Auto-Carmen. ‘The principal 
réle is assigned to Mercedes. 
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AN EMPTY 





la simple necessity to keep in bounds 
the unbridled ferocity of the English 
people. Such a League would, of 
| course, forbid the sale of the murderous 
| powders of Kratina, and the insecticides 
en | concocted by bloodthirsty horticulturists. 
WANTED, AN S.P.C.I. Fishing, except with artificial flies, 

A RECENT number of Country Life| would be abolished. Also entomologists. 
points out that no one sorrows for the | Medals would be conferred on landladies 
millions of insects destroyed by the | refusing to destroy multitudes of happy 
unseasonable weather. How callous, |little insects at the request of lodgers, 
how ice-cold must be the heart of a |selfishly intent on a comfortable night’s 
nation that forms societies for the pro-|rest. Our most gifted novelists would 
tection of horses, dogs, cats—even birds ; | be encouraged to devote their works to 
yet turns away unmoved at the distress | delineations of insect life; and England 
of a common house-fly! A Society for | would thrill to the stormy career of the 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Insects is | bluebottle, swiftly, tragically ended in 
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EMBRACE. 


‘ERE YARE! HUMBERELLA RINGS, TWO A PENNY!” 





a cup of tea; or breathlessly follow the 
gloomy orgies of the silent blackbeetle, 
closed in the haggard light of morning 
by the fated tread of the relentless 
cook. The nation’s tears would flow for 
the fragile moth, choked with camphor 
and driven from her flannel home to 
perish in the treacherous blasts of 
spring; and righteous wrath would 
descend on the charwoman, with rigor- 
ous broom rending the cherished web 
of the distracted spider. Who will 
head the movement ? 





Paperewskt Latitupes.—The Roaring 
Fortes. 
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Uncle Jack. ‘‘Tae Prorrsson HAS A MUMMY QUITE TWO THOUSAND YEARS OLD.” 
Elsie. ‘‘Ou, MuMMY, WILL YOU BE TWO THOUSAND YEARS OLD WHEN ME AND CYRIL ARE GROWN UP LIKE HIM?” 





SPORT OR BRUTALITY ? 

On Monday the £1,000 prize for the 
Long-distance Obstacle Drive from Hyde 
Park Corner to the Bank (using the 
same horses) was secured by Major 
Juaes. After a delay of some weeks 
owing to weather, the alarum punch 
sounded at dawn to good start at some 
|two miles an hour, Juaaixs_ being 
| greased all over as protection against 
rigours of an English summer.. Interior 
of vehicle loaded with 3 dozen loaves, 
Lfgallon of whisky, 1 barrel Jacob's Oil, 
2 pairs sea-boots, 2 doctors, and 1 (one) 
Church of England chaplain; Press 
drag in the rear. 

Cinematographed during breakfast at 
8.30 opposite MaskeLyxe axnp Cook's ; 
Piccadilly (which was decorated through- 
out) being ‘‘up”’ to allow laying of six 
inches of gas piping. Stopped for 
furious driving opposite Swan AND 
Epear’s by policeman, who demanded 
Juccixs’ number and family history. 
By clever steering crossed the Circus in 
half-an-hour. Asked how he felt, 
JucGins answered “ middling”; 2 ozs. 
brandy at once injected by the doctors. 

Course altered to E. by 8. at Waterloo 
Place owing to a block. At the Carlton 
bar 1 pint Bovril and 60 minims alcohol 











(diluted in 3 gills soda-water) were 
taken ; the horses had their legs rubbed 
down with brandy, were fed with the 
whites of 20 eggs, and re-shod. Juaains, 
though labouring heavily, told an inter- 
viewer he meant to do it; had suffered 
much more on his celebrated Islington- 
Baker Street ride. 

2.30.—Dense crowds collected in 
Trafalgar Square by foot messenger 
sent on hours before—telegraphing 
being found too slow, and telephones 
out of order. Took on board 2 dozen 
fresh loaves and 1 barrel salt pork, 
while horses trod water in puddle under 
Nelson Column. 

At Griffin at 7.50. Received Freedom 
of City and address from Lorp Mayor, 
alluding to valuable military lessons of 
the Drive and vindication of London 
locomotion. Search light turned on 
and Fleet Street beautifully illuminated. 
Took 4 inches beefsteak dissolved in 
half-gallon beer. 

Band and military guard on parade 
at the Bank, where Jucains, whose 
dogged pluck in having his horses 
thoroughly lashed during the last hour 
was much admired, struggled home at 
11.30—the first athlete to accomplish 
the feat within 19} hours. A public 
subscription has heen started. 





NOTABILIA FICTA. 

Mr. Seddon (magnanimously). ‘ Eng- 
land, with all thy faults I love thee 
still!’ 

Mr. John Redmond. ‘“‘ The political 
situation in Ireland is in some respects 
laughable. But where comedians are 
concerned I prefer Wynpuam at the 
Criterion to WynpHam at Cork.”’ 

Mr. Carnegie (to the interviewer of 
the ‘‘ Skibo-reign Eagle’’). ‘* After all, 
the true T’riumphant Democracy consists 
in entertaining Royalty.” 

Mr. Max Pemberton. ‘‘ A man who 
plays ping-pong need not necessarily be 
an tron Pirate. A man who plays 
golf may still write for the Daily Mail. 
But a man who kicks a football for hire 
is capable of murdering his own mother- 
in-law.” 

Madame Humbert (on laying down 
Mr. T. P. O’Coxnor'’s ‘f Phantom Mil- 
lions’). ‘Ce cher Tay Pay! How 
perfectly he has appreciated me!” 

Sir Gordon Spriqg. “After a threatened 
attack of suspendicitis, I am recruiting 
among the Dutch.” 

Lady Harberton (summing up the 
relation of costume to capability in the 
** Should Women Work’’ controversy). 





‘Dux femina facti ; divide et impera! 
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HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. 
IX.—Tuesris on Wires. 


Tr was last night that we found the 
tent on the green and read the placards. 
We at once decided to come. SkILBECK 
of Balliol, who is with me, has spent 
to-day looking up details about mimetics 
and the dithyramb. It is only the 
prospect of this evening that has buoyed 
us up all day. Saturday in this Hamp- 
shire village has not been idyllic. It 
has poured with rain since the early 
morning ; of the people in the inn the 
most were drunk, and the rest cyclists, 
which SxiLBeck described as Scylla and 
Charybdis. There was a third class— 
the drunken cyclists, but that was of 
no help in the situation. To read the 
philosophy of Kant in a room above the 
bar has been impossible; we have 
shunned facing Scylla and Charybdis 
in the coffee-room. But this evening 
has come, and it should be some com- 
pensation for the dulness of the day to 
see a powerful travelling company in a 
‘Strong Representation of Drink.” 

We are glad to get inside the tent. 
The walk through the mud from the 
inn has been, considered as a dramatic 
preparation, unfortunate. It is pleasur- 
able, however, to find that we rank as 
front-row plutocrats for sixpence. The 
twopenny pit gape at us with awe- 
struck curiosity. The overture has 


_ begun: a five-year-old coon song on a 


metallic piano. SKILBECK murmurs 
triumphant references to the dithyramb. 
The stage looks very small; apparently 
it is a pigmy company. It should be a 
unique experience to see them in 
Drink. At last the curtain rises by 
several stages, and we experience our 
first emotion. It is a Marionette Show. 

Act I. is in full swing. A wooden- 
faced inebriate has left his wife and 
child at home for the superior attractions 
of the village inn, ably presided over 
by a treble-jointed publican and his 
falsetto son. The dialogue between the 
three is instructive. The speakers 
appear to be possessed by a desire for 
temporary dismemberment; further- 
more, whichever of the trio is for the 
time being silent collapses against the 
wall in an attitude suggestive of intoxi- 
cated impotence. The moods and 
passions of the speakers seem to produce 
in them anatomical effects of the most 
alarming nature ; SKILBECK with difficulty 
restrains his ‘‘ pity and terror’”’ on the 


| publican, in a fit of sudden joy, shed- 


| now 


ding his left foot. 

The publican’s wife enters, and we 
see that her son’s voice is an 
inheritance. A flirtation ensues between 
her and Woopen-race, her husband and 
son leaning helpless against the wall, 
and watching the scene with comatose 
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‘*Bur I TOLD YoU TO MEET ME IN THE SxLip CARRIAGE!” 


She. ‘‘ WELL, HOW WAS I TO KNOW WHEREABOUTS IN THE TRAIN IT WOULD BE?” 





apathy. Then enters WooDEN-FAce’s 
wife—-from her voice evidently a sister 
of the publican’s lady—and her rival 
subsides against the wall beside her 
drunken relatives. Mrs. Woopren-Face 
implores her husband without effect to 
return to his simple cottidge where his 
little cheeild awites him. To them 
comes a grey-faced clergyman with a 
splay foot, and attempts to reclaim 
WOoDEN-FACE. 

There is by now leaning against the 
wall a row of no less than four charac- 
ters in various stages of alcoholic excess. 
They are joined—his temperance speech 
concluded—by the minister; his col- 
lapse is, if anything, more serious than 
that of his wall-companions, for his 
right leg is doubled into the small of 
his back. The latest entrance is the 
Cheeild; she has golden hair, and is 
apparently suffering from small-pox. 
This makes it hardly surprising that 





| Woopen-Face should resist her appeal— 
an appeal to which the metallic piano 
adds its persuasion—of 
‘*Farver, dear Farver, cummome!” 

But it cannot excuse him for projecting 
a pint-pot along an obvious wire at his 
offspring’s head. ‘The Cheeild falls, 
and so does the curtain—bv segments. 
A countryman behind us is shaken by 
a long dry sob. 

Act II. in the dying Cheeild’s bed- 
chamber is affecting toa degree. The 
Cheeild, with agitated cpnvulsions of 
her head and arms, announces with 
some confidence to a row of intoxicated 
mourners by the wall that she is going 
to be an Angel, and is eventually at the 
close of the scene borne to a_ blue 
merino heaven in the arms of two 
spasmodic Cherubim. The country- 
man’s sobs are by this time heartrend- 
ing, and Sxizpeck, leaning back, fails to 
give him any comfort by the assurance 
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that he is merely undergoing an Aris- 
totelian catharsis. 

Act IIf. is soon over. In it we see 
WooDEN-FACE a reformed character a 
striking example of child-murder as a 
cure for alcoholism. Integrity and 
respectability combined are suggested 
by a frock-coat, grey flannel shirt and 
no collar. He is reconciled to his wife, 
and, by the time the curtain works its 
passage down again, there is every indi- 
cation that he means for the future to 
lead a better—if still a spasmodic—life. 

With purified emotions we rise to 
leave the tent. I cannot but feel that 
the effect is about to be completely 
marred when I see the owner of the 
marionettes appear in propria persona 
before the curtain to conclude the enter- 
tainment by singing a comic song. I 
seize SKILBECK, apologetically seeking a 
parallel in the satyric drama, and hurry 
him out into the wet—not quite in time 
to escape a last impression of a 
melancholy-looking man in a greasy 
dress suit, averring with a show of 
nasal enthusiasm that when he goes out 
on the hi-ti-ti it is a bit of all right. 











OUR TOWN REGATTA. 

I am free to confess that I felt rather 
flattered when I was asked to ‘“‘ come 
on”’ the Committee of the Shrimpton 
Town Regatta: I am equally free to 
admit that my sense of exaltation did 
not last very long. I did not know so 
much about Regattas then as I do now. 

We held our preliminary meeting in 
the back parlour of ‘“‘The Dog and 
Dough-nut,”” Mr. Jonn Wopstey, the 
local butcher, in the chair. This gentle- 
man having called for, and partly con- 
sumed, a pot of ‘‘ four-’arf’’—whatever 
that mysterious liquid may be—opened 
the proceedings by saying that Shrimp- 
ton ought to do the thing in style, with 
“no ’arf measures and no niggard 
’and.”’ 

This, being purely academic and com- 
mitting nobody to anything in particu- 
lar, was received, as all such pious 
expressions should be, with unstinted 
applause. 

Then we came down to cold detail, 
and after two hours’ discussion I reeled 
faintly out of the awful atmosphere of 
tobacco smoke and fumes of strong 
drink, to breathe the pure night air 
once more. 

Several similar meetings followed, 
and then at last came the great day. 

I need hardly state that the elements 
were not with us. On Regatta days it 
is an almost invariable rule that the sea 
should be choppy and the wind blow 
hard. On this occasion it was 
remarkably cold. 

We were adorned with red. rosettes 
and sent on board the Committee boat 


also 





early: far too early, I thought, as that 
primitive craft jumped and rolled at 
her moorings in a most uncomfortable 
manner. I had brought a goodly supply 
of sandwiches and tobacco with me, 
but, somehow or other, I cared for none 
of these things. ‘‘Once on board the 
lug’”’—I mean Committee boat—they 
seemed to lose all interest for me. 

The first event was a swimmng race ; 
the competitors started from the 
shore and made our boat the winning 
post. I wished they had not done so, 
as one candidate after another clambered 
in and dripped all over our clothes. 

There was an objection on the ground 


that the winner was not qualified—the | 
protest, | 


second man, in his excited 
waving his arms violently and spraying 
the Committee liberally. We finally 


pacified them by promising an extra| 


prize, to be provided out of our private 
pockets. 

Then came a rowing contest. There 
were cross objections here, and again 
we resorted to the same cowardly 
expedient, after Mr. Wopstey had taken 
off his coat and threatened to fight the 
first and second coupled. 

We then received from the shore 
an intimation that the Town Band de- 
clined to play any longer unless an 
extra fifteen shillings was guaranteed 
them. 

The fun began to be fast and furious 
when Wopstey inadvertently sat down 
on the breach of the small signai gun 
and ‘‘touched it off” with a terrific 
report. Poor Wopstry was knocked 
overboard by the recoil, whilst the 
sailing boats moored in the Bay mis- 
took the sound for the signal to start 
their race. 

They all broke out their jibs and 
raced past the ‘“‘ imaginary line,’’ but, 
being taken unawares, such confusion 
prevailed among them that, rounding 
the Committee boat, the Saucy Soapsuds 
missed stays, and ran right into the 


devoted craft on which we _ were 
‘“‘dreeing our weird.” 

What became of the rest of the 
Committee, at the moment, I did 


not know. 
frantically to the Soapsuds’ bowsprit, 
and being borne onward o’er the bound- 
ing main at a perfectly awful rate. A 
moment of horrible suspense, and then 
strong hands—too strong hands 
grasped me by the slack of the trou- 
by the waistband, and hauled me 
aboard. 

I looked up, expecting to find the 
honest, kindly, brown-bearded faces 
which sea-novel readers are always told 
await them when rescued from the cruel 
ocean’s hungry jaws. But I saw in- 
stead three young Cockneys in very dirty 
‘sweaters,’ glaring down at me over 
their sunburned noses in a way which 








I found myself clinging | 


made my blood run cold, and heard the 
leader’s brief address :— 

““Garn, yer silly cuckoo! wodjer 
mean by gettin’ in our w’y an’ spilin’ 
our chanst ter win? Y’ ought to be 
biled, blank yer, y’ spindle-shanked 


‘umbug!” 





| I venture to say that I shall not be 
| found serving on the Committee of the 
Shrimpton Town Regatta next season. 





TO OUR TRUSTY FRIEND. 

| [It is rumoured that an American Building 
| Trust is to be formed, with a capitil of some sixty- 
| six million dollars, to take in hand the reconstruc- 
tion of London.”’—Daily Paper.) 


So, Uncle Sam, you ’ve cast your eye 
On London’s brick and stucco great- 
ness, 
And you propose a Trust should try 
To lick it into up-to-dateness. 
That ’s real kind ; we feel you ’ve made 
A truly neighbourly suggestion— 
But have you adequately weighed 
The difficulties of the question ? 


| Say, are you sure that your Combine 
| (Or is it Combine ?) will be grounded 
| In all the classes of design 
| With which we love to be surrounded ? 
|Can you, for instance, emulate 

Our Ludgate Bridge’s gorgeous gild- 
ing, 
he Fleet Street Griffin’s mate, 
Or beat the Admiralty building ? 


| Erect t 


With British Art’s supreme creations ? 


Birkbeck 


/Can you prepare us plans to rank 
| 


|Could you have built the 
Bank, 
Or Paddington and 
Stations ? 
| Will you, when decorating walls 

| (Like some with whom we’re well 
acquainted), 

Declare the frescoes in St. Paul's 
| Are not so bad as they are painted ? 


King’s Cross 
oS 


| If so, we greet you—oh, but stay, 

| It’s only right for us to mention 

| That others in the building way 

| Are giving us their best attention ; 
And so we fear you cannot come, 





Put by a fairly handsome sum 
To pension off the County Council. 





The Red Earl (Conte Rosso). 


Our brilliant contemporary Jl Corriere 

della Sera describes the London County 
Council as: 
**una specie di Consiglio provinciale, che ha gia 
adattato nel Governo della metropoli arditissime 
riforme a vantaggio delle classi povere, riforme 
iniziate dal suo primo presidente lord Rosenery, 
il quale all’epoca della sua amninistrazione si 
aequisto il titolo di Conte Rosso, perche gli si attri- 
buivano tendenze socialiste.”’ 





Earl Hersert SPENCER ? 


May we trace here a confusion with 





Unless the Trust that you announce ’Il | 
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Blinks (who is somewhat nervous, and has just 
Don’? SHOOT AGAIN! I suURRENDER!! [ st 


LITERARY RUMOURS. 

Mr. Punch is glad to be able to sup- 
plement the Publishers’ Lists by the 
following preliminary notices, hitherto 
crowded out owing to the rush of the 
opening season : 

Mr. CHamber.aix, whose Confessions 
of an Opinion-Eater has long been out 
of print, is preparing for publication | 
before Christmas a novel entitled J’em- 
porary Power: a Study in Supremacy. 
The work, we understand, is to be dedi-| 
cated, without permission, to the Right 
Hon. A. J. Barour. 

Lord Cartes Beresford is engaged | 
upon a new edition of the History of | 
Selborne. The introduction will, it is| 
said, be more strictly critical than| 
apy reciative. 





TRRENDER !!!” 


though differing from it-in the sub-title. 


It is to be called Temporary Power ; or 
After the “‘ Armistice.” 

| Still another edition of Shakspeare 
is announced. This time it is the 
‘‘Empire’’ edition, the first volume of 
which will be Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
with notes by Mr. Jesse Cottinas, M.P. 

Amongst novels of the season likely to 
be popular may be mentioned Mr. Gin- 
son Bowes’ Talky and Co., and The 
Blast of the Barrons, by the defeated 
candidate for Leeds. 

There will shortly appear a new 
‘volume of verse by Mr. H. Arnotp- 
Forster entitled La _ Bellville sans 
Merci, and other Poems. 








| THE CULT OF CULTURE. 
| (‘‘ The University Extension Lectures have this 
| year proved a greater success than ever.”—Daily 
| Paper.] 
| Corzons! ’Twas the primal passion 
| Of Avo.pnus, ex-P.-T., 
| And he thrilled in strangest fashion 
| When that word he chanced to see. 
| What it meant, or what effected, 
| Little, little he suspected ; 
| How it was to be detected 
| Was a mystery, thought he ; 

But he knew that, like a vulture 
| Famished, he was craving Culture, 
| Culture with a big, big C. 


| Slowly season followed season ; 
| Still no nearer drew the goal, 
| Though he fancied feasts of reason 
And imagined flows of soul. 
Lighter joys he flouted. Wherefore 
Maidens fair but foolish care for ? 
Love was not what he was there for, 
Neither was the flowing bowl. 
Still of things sublimer dreamt he— 
Still, alas, he fasted empty, 
“mpty as a sideless hole. 


Then by chance he heard one mention 
That which filled his heart with glee— 
University Extension 
Lectures at a modest fee. 
“Ha!” Apotpaus cried, delighted, 
‘* Now shall all my wrongs be righted, 
Nor shall ignorance benighted 
Any more my fortune be. 
[ will read the golden pages 
Of the Greek and Roman sages: 
Sages are the men for me.”’ 


been peppered by occupant of the adjoining butt), 


Mr. R. W. Perks is still hard at work 
upon his Tale of a Tube. 

Lord Rosenery is at present enjoying 
a retreat, having had a notable success 
with his T'ales of a Wayside Inn. 

Mr. Geratp Bacrour’s new novel, The 
History of Jonathan Very Wild, is to 
be dedicated to Mr. Pierpont Morean, 
as a mark of sympathy with him in the 
want of success which has attended his 
shipping enterprises. 

General Borua’s book will be entitled 
Reitz and Wrongs of the Transvaal 
War; while General pe Wert has decided 
to call his How to be Happy though 
Harried. 

The name of Mr. Reitz’s new work 
clashes with that of Mr. Caamser.ain, 


So the lectures he attended, 

With a note-book in his hand, 
And Apo_pnus comprehended 

All that he could understand. 
Now he’s cultured, and with pride he’s 
Fond of quoting THucyDmDEs ; 
AEscHyLus and EvuripibEs 

Are, he thinks, a poorer brand : 
For to them is great SopHocLes 
As an oyster to the cockles, 

Cockles sold behind the Strand. 













































































'a candle and a box of matches, unless the bedroom where | 
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THE GNAT GAME. 


Tus is a game for the hot summer nights. It combines 
the pleasures and advantages of, Patience, hunting, innocent 
gambling, and acting in a farce. [t is more difficult than | 
any known form of Patience, and the player is more often | 
defeated, but, like Patience, it requires only one player, and 
is therefore a great resource to the solitary. The hunting 
element will be apparent later on. It has the excitement, 
without the sinfulness, of gambling, the stake being merely | 
a night's rest; very clever or very lucky players may some- | 
times win the whole ; the opposite kind of players may lose the | 
whole, and there is any number of intermediate stages. As | 
for the farcical element, no player with any sense of humour | 
can fail to perceive the exquisite irony and comicality of the 
whole business. This is especially striking when for any | 
reason, such as a difficult task to be performed the next | 
day, the stake is of exceptional importance to the player. | 
The apparatus is simple. The player wears a suit of pyjamas | 

-any colour or. pattern will do—and must be supplied with | 


the game is played is lighted with electricity—which is not 
usual, as it 1s exclusively a country pastime—and with a| 
towel. Nothing else is needed, except the gnat. The) 
species required is not to be found everywhere, for the 
common gnat is of little use. But low-lying districts in the | 
South of England, and more especially near the junction of | 
a river with the sea, can generally be relied upon to produce 
the required gnat between the middle of July and the end | 
of September. It is of a comparatively large size, and its | 
hum and bite resemble those of the mosquito. [N.B. The | 
game can be played with the mosquito also, if the player | 
is willing not to handicap the insect with a mosquito| 
net. But the amusement is enjoyed at its best by the! 
unsuspecting, and we therefore confine the account to gnats. | 
People with exceptionally good nerves and very heavy sleepers 
are unsuited to the game. But for all others it provides a 
pastime of absorbing interest. We can perhaps best give 
an idea of it by describing a game actually played. 

This game was played at a house in Sussex, in a valley 
of the South Downs. The player repaired to his bedroom 
at eleven p.M., tired with a long day’s golf. He had to be 
up betimes the next day to get through some difficult: legal 
work in London, work for which a clear head and a quick 
wit were necessary. He reflected that a good night’s rest, 
after:the golf, would put him in that desirable condition. 
This reflection marks the beginning of the game, being part 
of its humour. He smiled with satisfaction as he looked at 
the nice clean sheets. Remembering that smile afterwards, 
he shrieked at the irony of it. He was a rather nervous 
person and a bad sleeper, but on this occasion he fell asleep 
at once. He had been asleep about ten minutes, as he found 
from his watch afterwards, when he was aroused by a loud 
hum in his ear, and immediately afterwards by a prick on 
his nose. He brushed his face with his hand and composed 
himself again. The process was repeated at intervals of a 
minute from 11.15 to 11.45. Then the player lit his candle 
and looked for the gnat. [The score is now—gnat 1, 
player 0. Every fresh manceuvre on the player’s part counts 
1 to the gnat; the death of the gnat counts 10 to the 
player, its final expulsion from the room 5.] From 11.50 to 
12.10 the player flicked about the room with a towel. Then, 
the humming having ceased, he blew out the candle and 
got into bed again. At 12.15 he was again aroused, and lit 
the candle again. This time he walked stealthily round the 
walls of the room with the candle in one hand and the towel 
in the other. This part is always done, but is merely 
formal, like the salute in fencing; the gnat never waits to 
be squashed on a wall. At 1.5 the player tried a different 





move, which was to flick the gnat out of the window, shut 
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Mr. Moper (ending a very uninteresting story about himself). ‘“ AND 
ALL THAT LONG, DREARY TIME, YOU CANNOT POSSIBLY IMAGFENE 
HOW MUCH I BORE!” 

She (wearily). ‘‘On ves, I CAN INDEED !” 








the window at once, and be stuffy till morning. He flicked from 
1.5 till 1.45, then the humming ceased, and he shut the win- 
dow. Candle and bed as-before. ‘At 1.47 the humming recom- 
menced, and he was bitten on the hand. 1.50 to 2.15, flick 
and window as before. »2,15, candle and. bed... Bite on lip. 
2.17 to 2.40 flick and window. This series of moves was 
repeated: seven times between 2.45 and 4.5. .At 4.5 two 
sleepers in adjacent rooms, disturbed by the opening and 
shutting ef the window, commenced an amusing dialogue 
out of their windows with the player. This is an interlude 
which often adds to the charm and variety of the game. At 
5.10 the gnat gave up, and the player lay awake, enjoying 
the songs of the birds, distant coos, and so on, till he was 
called. 

In this game it was at first not certain if the gnat had 
been expelled, because by 5.10 the room was full of light, 
which has a quiescent effect on gnats. In such cases the 
player counts 23, so that the score would have been—player 
23, gnat 14. Later on, however, the gnat proved it had not 
been expelled by biting the player in his bath. So the score 
was—player 0, gnat 14. It is unnecessary to insist on the 
variety and sporting character of this pastime. There is 
scope in it for much ingenuity and acumen. And, above all, 
it has an excellent moral effect in teaching us self-control. 
Swear-words count 1 each to the gnat. 





On Her Masesty THe Queen tn a Moror-Car.—‘‘ That’s 
good ; ‘mobled queen’ is good.” —Hamle’. 
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LATTER-DAY 
Il. 


The Fable of the Young Lady who went 
upon the Stage. 


FABLES. 


TuerE was Once a Young Person 
who yearned for the Triumphs of the 
Stage. The Artistic Side of the Busi- 
ness did not appeal to her, but she 
thought the Whole Thing would be 
Rather Nice. She lived in the Suburbs 
with Mamma, and Papa, who was an 
Elderly Company Promoter with a 
funny Little Habit of Occasional Bank- 
ruptey and a New Brougham and Pair 
directly after the Disclosures. 

She put on one Side all thought of 
Musical Comedy or S#akspeareE, and 
determined that she would make a 
Speciality of the Wicked Line of 
Business. She would play the Lady 
who was labelled Coratie or Firt, and 
was sometimes a Café Chantant Person, 
but More Often a Cosmopolitan 
Countess with a Leaning to Cold Poison 
in the Last Act. That of Course would 
mean a Magnificent and Wriggly Death 
Scene, with London at her Feet to- 
Morrow Morning and an American Tour 
to Follow. These Details of her Career 
having been arranged she started to 
look for an Engagement. 

She heard from Papa, who met a 
Man at the Club who knew the eminent 
journalist and critic Ciement Scorr, | 
that Mr. Tree was not at all Satisfied | 
with the Lady who was going to play 
the Second Lead in his Next Produc- 
tion. So Etvira (her Home Name was 
really Emma) wrote a Sweet and 
Lengthy Letter to the Amiable Tree, 
saying she was Sure she would do for 
the Part, and when would he make an 
Appointment for her to call? Also 
could her Understudy play the Part on| 
Saturdays, as that was the Day she 
wanted to go Round the Other Theatres ? 
And she didn’t want any Salary, but 
her Name, of course, must be on the 
Programme Larger than anyone Else’s. 

She waited Two Days for an Answer, 
and then, thinking there must be a 
Mistake, called at the Stage Door and 
asked to see Mr. Tree. But the Stage | 
Door Keeper, who was used to this Sort 
of Thing, said that the Extra Ladies were 
all Engaged, and if it was for Seats 
there was no Free List. This annoyed 
Exvira (who felt quite like Emma just 
then), and she went Home and/ 








| thought Seriously of writing to Pivero | 


and asking him if there was a Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray Part in his Next Play 
and might she have It? But Papa, 
who had just put a particularly Frosty 
Mine on to the Market with Unparal- 
leled Success, said No. He would Buy 
her a Play, and she could give an 
Afternoon Performance at a Disengaged | 











Don’t FETCH HOME BOTTLES OF SODA IN 
YOUR CARRIER IN HOT WEATHER, 








Theatre and so successfully smite the 
Public without being under Obliga- 
tions to Mr. Beersonm Tree or any of 
Them. Now this was Rash of Papa, for 
in his Middle-aged Youth, and before he 
made Enough Money to attend Church 
regularly, he belonged to a Club which 
attended Trial Performances and said 
Things Aloud about the Acting. Still 
he meant Kindly, and gave Etvira (her 
Home Name was Emma) a Large Cheque 
to go on with. 

The Performance, celebrated on a 
Foggy Afternoon, was not a notable 
Success. As Exvira had Never been 
on any Stage before she felt about 
as Comfortable as a Cat in a Hot 
Oven. She forgot her Words, and 
the Stage Manager, who was a Cold- 
Blooded Professional, rang down the 
Curtain at the Request of the Manage- 
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[‘* A small ozone-generating machine has been 
tried at the Tivoli, and proved a complete success. 
In three weeks’ time a large plant will be at work.” 
—Daily Telegraph.) 

How LONG WILL IT BE BEFORE LONDONERS 
TAKE THEIR HOLIDAYS IN PENNY WHIFFS ? 
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ment, who feared there was going 
to be a Riot. Etvrra, who had lost 
the Hang of the Plot, hearing the 
Tumult, wanted to go on and tell the 
Audience that the Author was not in 
the House, but that she would convey 
to him their Favourable Verdict. She 
'was Dissuaded from this by the Advent 
}of Mamma, who exclaimed ‘‘ My Poor 
|Child!”’ and folding her in a Loose 
| Wrapper shepherded her to the Dress- 
‘ing Room. The Press Notices were 
| pithy, and Twoof Them nearly tempted 
_Exvira (who almost wished she was 
| Exma again) to Suicide with a Hairpin. 
But a Sudden and Kindly Attack of 
| Influenza stayed her Hand, and when 
she recovered the Papers had a big 
American Blizzard to talk about, and 
her Matinée was a Back Number. 

Then Evia (who really was getting 
Quite used to the Name) tried to obtain 
Engagements to recite at the Ballad 
Concerts like Mrs. Kenpat and Miss 
Hansury. But the Ballad Concerts were 
unkinder even than Mr. Tree. They 
wrote Back and asked for Press Notices 
and what she had Done. Etvina could 
not expose the Matinée Remarks, so the 
Ballad Concerts fell Through. 

The Suburb grew quite interested in 
Exvira (though they knew she was 
Emma), and after she had recited ‘‘ Ring 
out the False, ring in the True,” at a 
Midsummer School Tea began to ask 
her when she would play in London, so 
that they could go and see her. This 
Friendly Interest woke up ELvira. 
Through Papa, who knew the Hebrew 
who was financing the Theatre, she at 
Length obtained an Engagement. Per- 
haps it was hardly the Leading Part, 
but still it was an Engagement. It was 
to Walk On in the Second Act and 
drink Tea while the Principal People 
said Clever Things in the Centre of the 
|Stage. And she Also understudied the 
| Maid who came on in the First Act and 
said, ‘‘ The Dressmaker is here, Mum.” 

So that Etvira became a Real Actress 











at Last. 

| Morar. — There wouldn't be any 
Supers if everyone played leading 
| parts. 








| Tue following statement has been 
handed on to Mr. Punch by one of the 
editors of a more favoured journal. 
Discretion precludes the publication of 

the specialist’s name. 

| Dear Srr,—Supposing the following informa- 

| tion might interest a great number of the readers 
of your esteemed Journal, J hereby take the liberty 

| to give you notice of it. 

Yours respectfully, —— 

A seldom jubilee celebrated on August 28th the 
well-known specialist —— at Sickingen, Baden, 
Germany, in ordering the one millionst cure.” 

Can this modest blast emanate from 
our old friend Der Trompeter von 

Sdckingen ? 


| 











